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The Elements of Statistical Method. By WlLFORD I. King. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912. — xvi, 250 pp. 

The number of those who wish to be able to gather and to use statis- 
tical data intelligently, and to interpret the results of scientific in- 
vestigation with discrimination and accuracy, is rapidly increasing. 
Theories are being tested by facts, and facts themselves are being 
scrutinized as to completeness and adequacy for the purposes for which 
they are used. Colleges and research institutions are training men to 
gather data and to reduce them to forms in which they will be under- 
stood by students and the intelligent reading public. The author is 
certainly right in his belief that there is a place for an elementary 
text in statistical method. 

This book must be judged in the light of the author's own state- 
ment, in the preface, that " the purpose is to furnish a simple text in 
statistical method for the benefit of those students, economists, admin- 
istrative officials, writers or other members of the educated public, 
who desire a general knowledge of the more elementary processes in- 
volved in a scientific study, analysis, and use of large masses of 
numerical data." The apprehensions of those who are not expert 
mathematicians are relieved by the statement that none except the 
" most simple of the mathematical theorems upon which statistical 
method is based ' ' have been presented. 

The text is divided into four parts. The first part presents a brief 
review of the development of statistical science, together with some 
discussion of the uses and sources of statistical data. The second part 
deals with the gathering of material and the third with methods and 
principles of analysis. The last part presents the more difficult discus- 
sion of methods of comparison, including correlation. 

For the beginner in statistical science portions of Part III and 
especially Part IV will prove a disappointment. The author has 
approached the discussion from the point of view of a summary of 
principles and methods rather than from the point of view of the ex- 
planation of a new science and its application to the concrete data of 
social and economic life. The cultivation in the student of an attitude 
of common sense and discrimination toward the problems which he is 
trying to solve is neglected by the author when explanations are pre- 
sented in too condensed a form and when formulae and mathematical 
proof take the place of a clear exposition of purpose and an application 
of methods to concrete problems. That something has been omitted 
in the discussion of dispersion or correlation is a less serious defect in 
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an elementary text than that the student or practical worker should 
fail to gain a clear understanding of the meaning and application of 
these terms. This method of exposition requires space, but it would 
seem to be essential with beginners. Mere formulae are of little use to 
the beginner except to summarize and to make definite what has been 
explained. Furthermore, mere formulae may lead the beginner in 
statistics into the serious error of believing that if he applies the for- 
mula to concrete data results that are valuable will always appear. 

It will be well to make specific references to illustrate what is meant 
by this line of criticism. The demonstration, on page 133, that the 
sum of deviations (signs considered) of all the items from the arithmetical 
average equals zero, makes a perfectly simple thing look complex to 
the person not accustomed to mathematical demonstrations. Again, 
on page 135, the algebraic proof of the short-cut method of determin- 
ing the arithmetical average is entirely superfluous for the beginner. 
The same may be said of the demonstration on page 151. It is quite 
needless, on page 145, to frighten the non-mathematical student or 
reader by an array of letters and formulae which would have been clearer 
if presented in terms of an actual concrete case. On page 162 et seq., 
in explaining the measures of skewness, the author might have made 
his presentation much clearer to the beginner or to the practical reader 
by carrying an actual set of data through, instead of using the unneces- 
sary elaboration by letters and formulae. The use of symbols in this 
case obscures the nature of the process he is explaining. Social and 
economic facts are too complex to permit the exclusive use of formulae 
in their analysis. What the beginner in statistics requires is to be 
taught what method he is to use on the given data, and why he is to 
use it. What is appropriate for one set of data may not be for 
another. This fact the author himself clearly recognizes in his ex- 
ample on pages 172, 173. It is useless to state a formula until the 
groundwork has been laid for it. 

In Part IV the difficult subject of correlation is approached in the 
same manner. In the first place, on page 197, the author presents, in 
heavy black type, a misleading if not an erroneous definition of corre- 
lation : " Correlation means that between two series or groups of data 
there exists some causal connection. " As the reviewer understands 
the subject, the problem of causation is distinct from mere correlation, 
and it is one of the most delicate problems in correlation to know from 
what value of the coefficient causation may be inferred in the particular 
comparisons under discussions. For instance, a coefficient of .2 or .3 
would not justify an inference as to causation, but there would be corre- 
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laticm. To place Pearson's formula in the hands of elementary students, 
as the author does, without a clearer idea of correlation and causation 
than the above definition conveys, is to tempt them to fallacious 
discoveries in that most important field of statistical science. 

At the close of the chapter on correlation, in the reviewer's opinion, 
it would have been better to devote the space to a concrete effort to 
show the beginner what meaning attaches to "probable error" in 
practice and how the coefficient of correlation may be interpreted. 

No attempt has been made to review errors in calculations or typo- 
graphical errors, although several have been noted in the reading. The 
first two parts and much of the third part are excellent for one begin- 
ning the study of statistics ; and in the hands of a careful teacher, who 
will pave the way to the summary statements and formulae and modify 
the method of approach, in a manner exemplified in Elderton's Primer 
of Statistics , the book will prove very useful. 

R. E. Chaddock. 

Columbia University. 

L' Emigration et ses effets dans le midi de V Italie. By 
Giacomo Barone Russo. Bibliotheque des sciences economiques 
et sociales. Paris, M. Riviere, 1912. — 223 pp. 

M. Russo's thesis is so obviously true that one might doubt the need 
of writing a book to prove it, were it not that the problem of Italian 
immigration is complex, and that various special proprietary interests, 
ancient prejudices, new national aspirations and past mistakes in legis- 
lation have tended to obscure the facts. To the "cry of anguish" 
rising from the South, the ears of the Italian government have always 
been attentive. It has freely recognized that the great exodus of 
southern population is the direct result of miserable conditions of life ; 
and to these conditions it has applied reforms, some beneficial, some 
abortive, but on the whole apparently inadequate to meet the situation. 
In the study of the problem the r61e of emigration has been the subject 
of divergent opinion, some regarding it as an obstacle to be combated 
by legislation, others as a remedial process, to be stimulated and sys- 
tematically applied by the government. The author contends that it 
is neither the one nor the other. From a general study of the causes 
and effects of emigration, ancient and modern, and from a specific 
analysis of available statistics for southern Italian emigration, considered 
in relation to similar movements of population in other countries, he 
arrives at what he calls the essential spirit of such movements. Emi- 
gration, he maintains, is the automatic result of various economic, 



